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and armed forces, secured the sen-ices of French, English, and German specialists. The British admirals Limpus and Sir Douglas Gamble were in charge of the reorganization of the navy, while General von der Goltz, assisted by a group of German officers, was engaged in infusing Prussian discipline in the Ottoman army. Yon der Goltz withdrew, however, the failure of his efforts having been demonstrated by the lamentable showing of the Turkish troops in the wars of 1912-1913. In November, 1913, after protracted negotiations, he was succeeded by General Liman von Sanders, head of a mission of some forty German officers. Sazonov took the strongest exception to the von Sanders mission. Von Sanders, unlike von der Goltz, was appointed commander of a Turkish army corps stationed in Constantinople, an arrangement which put the ambassadors accredited to the Porte in a position of dependence on a German general. The question of the von Sanders appointment, moreover, was shrouded in secrecy. In May Emperor William discussed the matter with the tsar? who had come to Berlin to attend a family wedding, but the exact nature of von Sanders's duties was not revealed at the time. Bethmann Hollweg made no reference to the mission in a long conversation he had with Sazonov in Berlin in October, a reticence the latter resented. When the news finally broke out, Sazonov, supported by France, demanded strong concerted action by the entente Powers and contemplated coercive military7 measures (the occupation of Trebizond or Bayazid), but Sir Edward Grey demurred. The conciliatory attitude of Germany brought a speedy termination of the crisis. It was announced in the middle of January, 1914, that Liman von Sanders had been promoted to the rank of field marshal, which made him ineligible for the command of an army corps. He retained the office of inspector-general of the Turkish troops and director of the Military School, but was relieved of the command of the Constantinople garrison. Sazonov had wron a modest diplomatic victory.
The Liman von Sanders incident instilled into Sazonov's mind a profound mistrust of Germany, and indirectly led to the re-examination of the position of Russia in the question of Constantinople and the Straits. In a lengthy report to the tsar (November 23, 1913) dealing with the Turkish naval program, Sazonov argued that while the regime of the Straits was on the whole satisfactory to Russia, the probability of the disintegration of the Ottoman empire required close study and advance preparation. Both on political and on economic